18.   Whatever the correctness of the picture drawn, from one side or the
other, of the years immediately preceding the War, it is clear that during the
period of the War itself the attention of the province was concentrated, under
the leadership of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, in an unique degree on the organization
of assistance to the Imperial cause.   It is not necessary to enlarge here on the
whole-hearted nature of that effort; there were at the outbreak  >f the War
100,000 Punjabis serving in the Combatant and other ranks of the   Army; a
further 880,000 men, of whom 281,000 were Combatants, were enlisted during
the War, a figure which represents over a third of the entire contribution of
India to the forces of the Empire.   Of the male population of the Punjab one
man in 28 was mobilized ; in the rest of India one man in 130.   The subscriptions
to the first and second Indian War Loan were exceeded only by those of the
wealthy provinces of Bengal and Bombay.   Those who joined the ranks did not
perhaps belong to the politically-minded class ; but the consciousness of effort
was general, and was not confined to the military classes ; ajid if the declaration
of 1917 was a recognition of the share taken by India in winning the War, then
those who sought political advance claimed a special interest in a development
which they might legitimately feel that their own province had done much to
secure.   But the year following the conclusion of the War was marked by great
economic difficulty due to high prices : the irfluerza epidemic of 1918 tad^eareed
an appalling loss of life: the mercantile ccnanaunity, already tard bit by the
restrictions incidental to War conditions, suffered from the complete stagnation
of trade; the reaction from the feelings of the War period and the aspirations
which its successful termination had encouraged, penetrated deeply into all
parts of the population.   In the political world, much attention   had   been
attracted, during the War itself, to statements of general principles regarding
political rights and to the claim for " Self-determination," and these discussions
had led to renewed activity in Congress and League circles.   The operation
of the rules under the Defence of India Act, and special enactments such as the
Seditious Meetings Act had, however, tended to restrict activity both in the press
and the platform; and there existed a feeling among political workers (into the
correctness of which it is not for this purpose essential to inquire) that the Punjab
Government itself was averse from the extension to the Punjab of reforms   on
the same scale as was contemplated for other provinces.   They complained
that the termination of the War did not ?ee at- once the  withdta^al  of  the
restrictions under the Defence of India rules or the Seditious Meetings Act,
and there is no doubt that, in this section, there Tvas mur-h bitterness of feeling
on this account.   It is to this feeling, in thdr view, that we must attribute the
fact that there was in the Punjab exceptionally keen agitation  against  the
Eowlatt Act, introduced in the autumn of 1918, at  the moment  when political
India at large was expressing keen disappointment that the Montagu-Chelmsford
report seemed to promise to India far less than had been anticipated from the
declaration of 1917.   The serious disturbances which broke out in March 1919
were not confined to the Punjab ; but they affected the Punjab far more intensely
than any other province.   It is not necessary to detail here the very grave
incidents which marked their course, nor io canvass the merits of the measures
taken for their suppression.   But the Jallianwala Bagh incident, the declaration
of Martial Law, the measures taken under its regime to control student? and to
prosecute Political workers, the setting up of Martial Law Tribunals, the sub-
sequent enquiries of the Hunter Commission, followed in turn by the amnesty
granted to many of those convicted, all tended to give to the Punjab a position
in the political world of India far  more conspicuous than that which   it had
hitherto occupied.   The attention which it had attracted by its efforts  during
the War now found its parallel in the interest shown to ite attitude towards the
reforms scheme, while political India placed in the forefront of its campaign a
demand for the redress of the " Punjab Grievances/*
14. The atmosphere, therefore, at the time that the reforms scheme was
introduced was such as seemed likely to render its smooth working a task of
exceptional difficulty in the Punjab. It must be counted as a tribute to the
practical sense of the Punjab character and to the influence exerted by the first
Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, that the introduction of the scheme in January
was not marked by the difficulties which might have been anticipated.
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